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THE “ABBEY OF 
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| most winning sweetness p! layed 
upon her features, though the 


CLUNEDALE., r dewy lustre of her eye, and the 
A Tale. 1 tears that lingered of her check, 


While Edward, in 
gard to the noblest feelings of hu- 
manity, forbore to interrupt the 
progress of emotions so friendly 
to virtue and contrition, the music, 
which had gradually, and with ma- 
ny a dying close, breathed fainter 
and fainter on the ear, now in tones 
that whispered peace and mercy 
& which sounded sweet as the ac - 
cents of departedsaints,melted into 
air & deep silence again pervaded 
the abbey. This, however, con- 
tinued not long, forin a few mo- 


ments was heard the echo of light | 


footsteps, and presently Courtenay, 
by the glimmering of the lamp, 
indistinctly beheld some object 


which, gliding rapidly up the choir | 
moved toward the spot where @he | 


stranger was yet kneeling. His 
astonishment was increased when, 
on its approaching nearer, he 
could perceive the form ofa young 
and elegant woman. She was 
clotbed perfectly in white, except 
where the vest was bound by a 
black zone, and over her shoulders 


flewed negligently a profusion of || 
A smile of the " 


light brown hair. 


sacred re- 


ee 


revealed the strusel/s of the heart. 
|| The stranger, wh/+ had risen at 
| her approach, exibraced her with 
\| the most affectionate emation they 
were both silent, however, and 
both now kneeling on the marDdie 
slab, employed some time in pray- 
er. Nothing ever appeared to 
Courtenay more interesting than 
the countenance of this beautiful 
young woman, thus lighted up by 
all the sensibility ef acute feeling : 
her eyes bathed in tears, and lifted 
toward heaven, beamed forth an 
expression truly angelic, while the 
exquisite delicacy of her complex- 
ion and features, over which the 
nensive graces had diffused their 
most fascinating charms, together 
| with the simplicity and energy of 
| her devotion, as with clasped hands 
| and trembling lips she implored 
| the assistance of the divine spivit. 





4 formed a picture worthy of the can- 


| vax of Rapheel. 
i 

1 Edward now saw before him the 
\ cause of those rumors and fears, 
|| Whieh-had been circulated with so 
| much industry in the neighbor- 
houd ; for since the 
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this avehitiles young woman, he had | 


Znodilipamdnatee-atlinnctaiaines 


to the place of their abode. Enter- 


been perfectly convinced that the ! _ ing the choir therefore, by one of 


music to whi ch he kad lately list. | 


caed with so much rapture, had | 


is origin with her. In a still night, 
these sounds might be heard to. 
some distance, and together with ! 


the glimmering of the light, would | 
occasion no small alarm to the || 


iI . . 
‘upon their suddenly turning at an 


pezsant, who should happen at that 
time to be passing near the abbey, 
and whose apprehensions, thus | 
excited, might easily create some | 
imaginary being the offspring of || 
ignorance and terror ; or perhaps 
some pilgrim more daring than 
the rest, had penetrated the inte- | | 
rior of the ruin, and had probably 
beheld one of the very striking fi- 
gures now present to his eyes. | 
This, without further enquiry, he | 
had deemed what indeed would, at 
first, be the surmise of any specta- | | 
tor, some vision of another world | 
and had thus strengthened the su- 
peistiion of the country, and pro- 
tected the seclusion ef the stran- 
geis. 


As these reflections were pass- | 


ing through his mind, the inter- | 
esting objects which had given | 
them bith, had risen from their 
kneeling posture, and after inter- 
changing looks of mingled gra- | 
tiiude and delight, were arm in! 
aim retiring from the sacred mare | 
ble. when Edward whose eagerpess | 
° e j 

to discover the motives of the el- | 
cer stranger’s conduct had heve |' 
| 

| 

\ 


greatly augmented since the ap- 
pearance of his fair companion, de- | 
termined, if possible, to trace them 





i the lateral doors, he followed them 
with slow and silent footsteps, pre- 


i} . ° 
'| serving such a distance as, he 


| 
| 
| 


thought, might prevent the lamp 
from revealing his person. He 
| had pursued them in this manner 
unobserved through the choir, but 


_ acute angle to enter the cloistersy 
the light streaming faintly on his 
| figure, discovered him to the 
younger stranger, who, uttering a 

| loud shriek, leaned trembling on 

| the arm of her friend. 





Courtenay now, immediately 
| rushing forward, endeavoured to 


| | allay their apprehensions by in- 


| forming them of his name and 
| place of residence, and the motives 
| which had, atthis time of night, 


| ted him to visit the abbey; he | 


} told that filial piety having’ drawn 
: him to the tomb of his father, he 
had very unexpectedly perceived 
a light inthe interior of the build- 
ing, which strongly exciting his 
curiosity, and corroborating the re- 
ports of the country, he had en- 
deavoured to ascertain its cause, 
and in so doing had discovered the 
attitude and employment of the 
elder stranger, who, together with 
his fair attendant, rather increasing 
than mitigating his astonishment, 
he had attempted, by following 
them ata distance, to ascertain 
their abode, it being his intention 
at some future period to solicit an 
explanation of what he kad new 
| witnessed. 
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While Edward Was sd are 
ing, a ghastly paleness overspread | 
the countenance of 
stranger ; it was momentary, bovv- 
ever, for soon resuming his tran- 
quility, he addressed Courtenay in 
a low, but firm tone of voice. “1 
am sorry, Sir,” said he, “ to bave 
occasioned by my partial residence 
here so much apprehensionamong 
the inhabitants of your village, but 
as I have reasons for wishing con- 
cealment, at least for a time, I 
have thought it necessary, though 
acquainted with their fears, not te 
undeceive them. But with youl 
know already I can have no motives 
for diszuise, for though from great 
change of feature, brought on by 
deep sorrow, and great change of 
apparel, I have hitherto escaped 
your recognition, and will find by 
and by that we were formerly bet- 
ter acquainted. In the mean time, 
J will conduct you to the spot we 
inhabit, where, should you wish 
for an explanation of the extraordi- 
nary scenes you have been a spec- 
tator of this night, the recital, tho’ 
it would cost me many struggles, |! 
shall be siven you, and I do this, 
strange as it may now sound to 
yor, actuated by the recollection 
of past friendship.” Having said 
this, he and his beautiful partner, 
who had listened with almost as 
much surprise as Edward to an 
address so unexpected, moved 
slowly on, and Courtenay, occupi- 
ed in fruitless conjecture followed 
in silence. 
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| 


the elder ; 
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{ more open and full than before, 
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tionof the clolehive; ohaiee perspec” 
tive, as seen by the dreary light of 
the lamp, hada singularly awful 
effect, and then ascending some 
steps, entered what is called the 
dormitory, and which was carried 
over this part of the abbey to a 
considerable distance. Here in 
two small chambers, where the 
roof remained suflicie: tly entire, 
were a couple of becs, and a smail 
quantity of neat furniture, and bere 
the stranger pausing invited Ed- 
ward to enter. “ These rooms,” 
observed he, “are my occasional 
habitation for at least twice a week 
during the night; but before I 
commence the melancholy rnara- 
tive of my crimes and sufferiags, 
I will endeavour to recall your re- 
collection to your companion in 
arms upon the continent ; for this 
purpose I will retire for a few 


minutes, and put on the dress I u- 
sually come hither in, the habit 


you now see upon me, being mere- 
ly assumed, after réaching this 
place, as best suited to the situa- 
tion of my mind, to the penetence 
and humiliation that await me 
here.” His toneof speaking as 
he thus addressed Courtenay, was 
perceivably altered, being much 


| and brought to Edward’s ear a 


voice he had been accustomed to, 


though ke couldnot at the moment 
| appropriate it to any individual of 


his acquaintance. During his ab- 


sence his amiable companion, who 
had not perfectly recovered from 
| the alarm into which she had been 
They pissed along a large por- sshrown by Courtenay’s intrusion, 
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sat dion oa reserv ed, until Ed- 
ward, observing some manuscript 
music in the room, ventured to en- 
quire if the exquisite performance 
he had listened to with so much 
delight in the abbey, had not ori- 
ginated with her, A deep sigh 
at this question escaped her bosom 
and her eyes filled with tears, 
while in tremulous accents she 
replied, that owing to the great 
relief and support her brother ex- 
perienced from music, she always 
accompanied him te this place, and 
that it wasa source of the purest 
happiness to her to be thus able, 
through the medium of her harp 
and voice, to alleviate and soothe 
his sorrows. For this purpose the 
instrument was left at the abbey, 
and was placed in that part of tre 


ruin where its tones were best 
heard, and produced the most 


pleasing effect. At this instant 
the door opening, the stranger en- 
tered clothed in a mourning mili- 
tary undress, and bearing a taper 
in hishand; he placed himeelf, 
the light gleaming steadily on his 
countenance, opposite Courtenay, 
who involuntarily started at his ap- 
pearance. ‘lo you not remember,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘the officer who 
was wounded by your side at the 
battle of Zurphen?? ‘ My God” 
cried Edward, ‘can itbe Clifford?’ 
‘The same, my friend, the same,’ 
he replied, ‘ though affliction has 
anticipated on his features the 
characters of age. You behold, 
Courtenay, the most unfortunate, 
the most miserable of men, but 

let me not pain my sweet Caroline 
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| by the secdaa of facts, which have 
_ wounded almost to dissolution, her 





| tender heart :—we will walk, my 


friend, into the abbey ;_ its awful 


| gloom will better suit the dread- 


fultale I have t» unfold.’ Saying 
,this, and promising his sister to 
/return in a few minutes, they de- 
| Sars into the cloisters, and 
| | from thence thr ough the choir in- 
‘to the body of the church. 


The tranquility of the night, and 
the light and refreshing breeze 
thatyet lingered amid the ruins 
and swept through iis long with- 
drawn aisles, were unavailing to 
mitigate the agitation of Clifford, 
as with trembling footsteps he 
passed along the choir, ‘Oh, my 
friend,’ he exclaimed, ‘ the spirits 
of those I have injured hover near 
us ! beneath that marble slab, my 
Courtenay, on which you saw me 


kneel with so much horror and re- 
morse, repose the relics of a be- 


loved wife, the most amiable of 
her sex, and who owes her death 
—God of mercy register not the 
deed, to the wild suggestions of 
| my jealous frenzy.’ 
speaking, they hurried rapidly 
forward toward the western part of 
the abbey, and here, Clifford, re- 
suming more composure, proceed- 
ed in his narrative, 





‘You may probably recollect, 


about a twelve month ago, my ob- 


taining leave of the Earl of Lei- 
cester to visit England; I came 
my friend upon a fatal errand. [ 
learnt, through the medium of an 
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officious thine. chat my “wife, | forward with my sword,] called up- 
my beloved Matilda, of whese af- | on the villain, ds I then thought 
fectien and accomplishments you i him, to defend himself.—Shocked 


have frequently heard me speak | at the suddeness of 


with rapture, had attached herself | 
to a young man who had visited in 
the neighborhood of my estate at | 
C—a ; but that she had lately re- 
moved for the summer months to 
a small house and farm I possess, 
within a mile or two of this abbey, 
and that here likewise she continu- 
ed to receive the attentions of the 
young stranger. Fired by repre- 
sentations such as these, and rack. 
ed with cureless jealousy, I return- 
ed to England in diszuise, and 
found the report of my relation the 
theme of common conversation in 


the country. It was onthe even- 
ing of a fine summer’s day, that I. 


reached the hamlet of G———_, 
and with a trembling hand. and 
palpitating heart, knocked at my 
own door. The servants inform- 
ed me that Matilda had walked to- 
ward the abbey, I immediately 
took the same reut; the sun had 
set; andthe grey tints of even- 
ing had wrapt every object in uni- 
form repose ; the moon, however 
was rising, and ina short time sii- 
vered parts of the ruin and its 
neighboring trees. 
self in the shadow of one of the 
buttresses, and had not waited long 
ere Matilda, my beautiful Matilda. 


the stranger. You may conceive 
the extreme agitation ef my soul 
at a spectacle Jike this: unhappily 
revenge was, at the instant, the 
predominaring emotion, & rushing 


I placed my- | 








} 
' 


|| 
1 
| 


-assault. With shrieks of agony and 


| 


the attack, 
and the wild impeiuosity of my 
/ manner, Matilda fell insensible on 
| the earth, and only recovered re- 
collection at the moment when my 
sword had pierced the bosem of 
the stranger, thro’ whose guard I 
had broken in the first fury ofthe 


despair she sprang toward the 


| murdered youth, and falling on his 
| body, exclaimed, ‘ my brother, my 











| dear, dear brother !’ 


(To be Concluded next week. ) 
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* For the Lady’s Miscellany. 


Prom the Freemason’s MAGAzine. 
THE SOLDIER’S WIFE 


——— Walden was playing on 
on his flute in a slow and pensive 
strain, when the mournful cries of 
a child and the complaining voice 
of a woman siruck his ears. 


‘Oh! merciful God!’ 
exclaime:| the poor creature, ‘hear 
with compassion the moans of my 





‘unhappy babe )’ 


1 


appeared, leaning on the arm of | 


Walden ceased to play: looking 
over the hedge, he surveyed the 


I child with compassion, as the wo- 


man lay on the grass to rest ker- 
self: he asked her in a soft voices 


why the poor infant cried. 
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‘He is ventas voniied the wo- | loved him dearly. My own twa 
j man, wecping bitterly, ‘we have |  littie children I left with their 
not had any thing to eat since yes- | "grandmother ; ; and I sold every 
terday morning.’ thing I did not absolutely want at 








home, that I might carry hima 
little trifle of money. According; 
ly, I set ont, and got to the end of 
my Journey, just as my hysband 

He flew away with incredible “had marched with his corps, to 
swifiness and reappeared in a | drive a party of Austrians from 
short time, with a bow] of milk ; some little village ; so when it was 
and a small loaf, towards which | all over, and they had done what 
the child stretched eut his little || they had been ordered, I ran to 
arms; and the woman to whom | the place to meet him. 


he delivered them began to feed | : 
: 7" Stim || Here the poor woman burst in- 


tetears' ‘And when] got’ there 
‘Sit down my good woman, and |) he was dying of his wounds; yet | 
eat of it yourseit” said Walden, | he knew me, and stretched out his 
‘1 willtake care of your infant.’ || hand, saying, ‘Oh! Annette !-- 
Placing himself onthe grass beside || our children!’ These were his 
it he dipped a bit of the loaf in the || last words :—I tho’t I should have 
milk, and patienily assisted his || died too; but God willed, for the 
little famished charge. sake of our little ones and this 
babe, that I should live. In the 
same house where my poor hus- 
band expired, wos the wife of an 
Austrian soldier, who died two 
] days afte: wards, and left his babe, 
| whieh no one upon earth seemed 
} to care about. Almost all the 
with avidity s ‘you are, 1 suppose, ! village had been burned down and 
all the inhabitants had run away ; 
so that when our soldiers march- 
ed, Ibeg¢ed them to take the 
poor chi:d with them; but then, 
she; ‘ani 1 did not kuow his pa- | they seid to me—* What could we 
ents. J ain the wife ot a poor ! do eink it? —-And that was very 
soldier. my worthy sir, aac J have | true: but, to let the child stay, and 
travelled from beyond Kerlin a die with hunger, was impossible 
great wav; my husband had been | so I resolved to take it, let what 
away from me three years, and 1 | would happen: and I set out, to 
wantedto see tim again—lor I |' return to my own home, with the 


é rere God, since yesterday | 
morning ? wait here afew minutes, || 
and I will return,’ | 
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The child looked up in his face 
4 and smiled: Walden pleased and | 
affected at this Intuitive mark of | 
gratitude, kissed lislitt cfuiehead. 





‘ What is your occupation?’ he 
asked the woman, who was eating | 


the mather of thts. lide creature. 
Where do you live ¢ 


‘No, ittis not my own,” replied 
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young thing in my arms. In my }) her hand, which had never con- 


way I was weary enough; but I 
never met with any body that took 


compassion on me or my burden, | 


s0 I walked on; but I fell sick. as 
you may see by my lvoks, and 
spent the litle raoney I had left; 
and then I sold my clothes and 
every thing I could spare-—ali 
went, excep! these poor rags: yet 
still I tho’t, if I could Lat get home 
I should dovery well. I am used 
to hard work ; and I could even do 
for this little creatu:e, who has 
nobody in the world to put a mor- 
sel of bread inio its poor mouth ; 
so I can’t bear to let it starve | 


As she said this, she pressed the 
child to her bosom ; and her tears 
dropped upon it as she repeated— 
‘If 1 was but able to work—or, I 


could but get enough to keep it- 


til I reach my home !’ 


‘Poor babe!’ said Walden, 
‘ poor, yet happy creature, who, in 
losing her who gave thee birth, 
found a second mother !-—-eyes 
that drop tear's of pity on thy lot, 


and a heart that loves thee !—No, | 


thoy shalt not from hard necessity 


- be deserted !’ 





ee 
+ 


Walden then wrote upon.a leaf 
of his pocket-book the name of ihe 
moman, and that of the village 
where, she informed him she liv- 
ed with her family; and, giving 
her a small sum of money, prom- 
ised that he would remit the same 
to her every year. 


The woman holding the gold in 


tained so much before, exclaimed 
|} —*Oh ! this is too much, worthy 
| sir,’-—and being desired to keep it, 
| she acded—* we shail now be too 
rich, indeed !—our own little ones, 
_and this onc, and their grandmo- 
| ther, we shall all be rich !’ 
| ‘Good creature!’ exclaimed 
| Waiden with emotion, * you are 
rich indeed, in a heart to which 
| all other riches are dross to your 
| humanity to this orphan will be 
| better rewarded ; butif this were 
|| my: last crown, you should have it. 
| 
( 
| 





—HHasten away, or I may be 
tempted to take the chiid, to have 
the p'easure of. bringing it up, 
that it may love meas it will you.’ 


On hearing this the woman has- 
tily pressea the infant to her bo- 
som, and giving Walden a_fare- 
well benediction, pursued her 
journey with alacrity. 





Ossian by one half of his Enr- 
| lish readers, is supposed tobea 
Scottish bard of ancient days ; by 
| the other he is esteemed the le- 
gitimate offspring of Macpherson’s 
/ own muse. But we are certain of 
| his Irish orivin from the testimo- 
ny of tradition, from pveofs of his- 
toric fact, and above all from the 
internal credences. of the poems 
themselves, even as they are gi- 
ven. usby Mr. Macpherson. 








We who are fom our infancy. 
taught torecite them, who bear the 
appellations of their heroes to this 
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day, and who reside amidst those 
very scenes of which the Poems, 
even acoording to their ingenious, 


but not alwayszngenuowstransiations 


are discriptive-- Ie now believe, | 
and assert them to be translated 
from the fiagments of the Irish 
bards or Senachies whosesurviving } 
works were almost equally diffused 
through the Highlands as through 
this country, Mr. Macpherson | 
combined them in such forms as 
his judgment (too classically cor- 
rect in Kitna most approv- 
ed; retaining the old names and 
events, and altering the dates of 
his originals as well as their mat- 
ter and forms, in order to give 
them a higher aatiquity than they 


really possess 3 suppressing many | 
proofs which they contain of their | 
Irish otigin, and studiously avoid- | 
Patrick | j 
whose nature frequently occurs in | universally received. 
the eriginal Poems, only occasion- | 
ally alluding to him under the ; 
character of a Culdee; conscious || 


ing all mension of St. 


that any mention efthe Saint would 
introduce 
Poems were 


who, in an after day, committed to 
verse the tracidional dcialls of one 
renowned In 


ectiauy song 


el 1S. 


And vet Mr. Macphersen con- 
fesses that the ancient language 
and traditional history of the Scot- 
ish nation became confined to the 
natives of the Hig 


ing from several concurent cir- 


TS <mnassins~ 


a suspicion that these | 
not the true composi- ' 
. © e< } 
tions of Ossian, but those of Fileas. | 


aud | 


whiands, who roe | 
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ignorance and barbarism, left the | 


Scots so destitute of historic facts, 
that they were reduced to the ne- 
cessity of sending John Ferdun te 
Ireland for their history, from 
whence he took theentire first part 
\of hisbook. For Ireland, owing 
ta its being colonized frem Phoeni- 
cia and consequently early intro- 
duction of letters there, was at that 
period esteemed the most enlight- 


/ened country in Europe : and in- 


deed Mr. Macpherson himself a- 
| vers, that the Irish, for ages ante- 


_cedentto the conquest, possesed 2 
‘competent share of that kind ot 


learning whieh prevailedin Eu- 
rope ; and from their superiority 
over the Scots, found no difficulty 
in impesing on the ignorant High- 
land Senachies, and established 
that historic system which aficr- 
wards, for want efany other, was, 


Now if historic fact and tradition, 
did not attest the Poems of Ossian 
to the Irish, probability would es- 
tablish it. For if the Scotch were 
obliged to Ireland, according to 
Mr. Macpherson’s own account, 
not only for their history, but their 


| tradition, so remote a one as Os- 


sian must have come from the 
Irish ; for Scotiand, as Dr. John- 
son asserts, when he called on Mr. 
Macpherson to shew him his ori- 


_ ginals, had not an Erse manuscript 


Cumotances, inte the last degiee of || 











two hundred years old. And Sir 


George McKenzie, though himself 
a Scotchman, declares, “that he 
‘ha: in his possession an Jrish man 
uscript written 


Cairbre Liff- 


bv 
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eachair, moaarch ef Ireland, who 
Aourished before St. Patrick’s mis- 
sion.” 


Throughout the whele of Mr. 
Macpherson’s translation, the cha- 
racters, names, allusions,incidents 
and scenery, are all Irish. And, 
in fact, our Jrish sfuricus ballads, 
as Mr. Macpherson calls them, 
are the originals out of which he 
has spun the materials for his 
version of Ossian. 


Dr. Johnson, who strenuously 
opposed the idea of Ossian being 
the work of a Scotch bard of the 
third century, asserts that the 
“Erse never was a written lan- 
guage, and that there is not in the 
world a written Erse manuscript a 
hundred years old.” He adds, 
The Welch and Irish are culti- 
vated tongues, and two hundred 
years back insulted their English 
neighbours for the instability of 
their orthography.”---Even the 
ancient Irish letter was unknown 
inthe Highlands in+1690, for an 
Irish version of the Bible being 
given there by Mr. Kirk, was 
printed in the Roman character. 

; Wild Irish Girt. 








For the Lady’s Miscellany. 
ON SOLITUDE. 


HAD not society been that for 
which we were designed by infin- 
ite wisdom, there would not have 
been so strong abiasin our incli- 
nations, such pleasures annexed 


— 
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to conversation, such irresistible 
charms in agreeable company ; 
something that by a secret sympa- 
thy, an internal force, a pleasing 
kind of violence, seems to link us 
to each other, and makes us de- 


light in a mutual communication 
of thoughts, and reciprocal ex- 


change of sentiments. 
* 


Besides, it is not probable that 
faculties so eminent as ours were 
given us to be concealed like se- 
pulchral lamps intended only to 
enlighten urns, and spread their 
useless rays round their small cir- 
cumferences. Doubtless they were 
designed for greater, much nobler 
purposes ; their splendour was to 
be more extensive like the sun, 
to be every where conspicuous. 
They were to be the objects of 
esteem, to attract respect and ve- 
neration, by which their influence 


' might become more prevalent, & 


they thereby be rendered capable 
of becoming benefits more widely 
diffused. 


It was certainly not intended 
that those who possess exalied un- 
derstandings should live only to 
themselves, and shine in private, 
but that they should be guides to 
those of less elevated sense, and 
that the ignorant and novices in 
knowledge should receive instruc- 
tion fiom them. Such as Lad 
learned only the elements, the first 
rudiments of virtue were to be en- 
abled to make a greater progress 
by the precepts and examples of 
those who had made it their long 
and constant practice, and who by 
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continual conflicts had acquired the 
mastery of their passions, the en- 
tire government of themselves. 
The rich were made so, that they 
might reward merit, and supply 
the necessities of the indigest and 
unfortunate: the great were made 


powerful, that they might become | 


public blessings, defenders of the 
distressed, protectors of the inno- 
cent, and revengers of the injured. 

l'rom what has been said, it 
secms evident that we were not 
created wholly for ourselves, -but 
ccsigned to be serviceable to each 
other ; to do good to all within the 
circle of our acquaintance, and in 
some whayor other render our- 
selves useful to those we converse 
with; for which reason solitude 
ought never to be our cheice, an 
active life including in it much 
preater perfection. But if it be 
our fortune te live retired, to be, 
as it were, shut up ina corner of 
the world, & denied the pleasures 
of conversation, I mean those de- 
ligbts which naturally result from 
rationa’ cad instructive discourse, 
we ought to endeavour to become 
good company to ourselves, ought 
to consider, that, if we husband 
our time well, improve our abili- 
ties, lay in a rich stock of know- 
ledge, and, by our diligence and 
industry, make a happy progress 
in the necessary as well as the 
pleasant parts of learning, we shall 
be always agreeably employed and 
perfectly easy without calling in 
foreign aids ; we shail be cheerful 
aione,and eate taining tooursclves, 
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without being’ indebted for any 
part of our satisfaction to those fri. 
volous diversions to which the 
generality of mankind are obliged 
to have recourse. 


What can afford a higher, a 
more masculine pleasure, a purer, 
a more transporting delight, than 
to retire into. eurselves, and there 
attentively inspect the various op- 
erations of our minds, compare 
our ideas, consult our reason, and 
view ail the qualities of our facul- 
ties, the inimitable work of divine 
wisdom, and the participations of 
inconceivable power which are dis- 
coverable in our wills and acts ! 


Without us there is nothing but 
what will be a fit subject for our 
contemplation, andafford aconstant 
and delectable entertainment. If 
we look on our bodies, their 
complicated composition, the ad- 
mirable symmetry and exact pro- 
portion of their parts, the intelli- 
gence which appears in the. face, 
the vivacity which sparkles in the 
eye, together with that promptness 
and energy waich accompanies 
every motion, will afford ample 
matter for mediiation. Ifwe ex- 
tend our view to the animal and 
vegetative kingdoms, make a 
strict scrutiny into the individuals 
of cach respective kind, consider 
their forms, their prope: ties, their 
uses, and their peculiar virtues ; 
and if tothese we add the totally 
inanimate part of the creation, and 


observe nature as she there lux- 


uriantly exhibits her skill in num- 
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berless productions, we sali fiad | 


ploy our thoughts. But if we still 
widen our prosdect, and look be- 
yond the narrew confines of this 
globe, we shali be pleasingly con- 
founded with a stupenduous variety 
of objects ; we shail be lost in a 
delightful mage, and stray from 
one wonder te anather, always find- 
ing something new, something 
great, something admirable, and 
every way worthy of that infinite, 
that incomprehensible wisdom to 
which the universe Owes its ori- 
gin. 


Thus may we delightfully as 
well as advyuntageously employ 
ourselves in our stydies, in our 
gardens, andin thé silent lonely 
retirement of a shady grove. 


By day the verdant fields, 
the towering hills, the winding ri- 
vers, the murmuring brooks, the 
bleating flocks, the lowing herds, 
the melodious birds, the beauteous 
insects, the minute reptiies, to- 
gether with the vast expanse of 
heaven; and that glorious fountain 
of light which adorns it, and im- 
prints a pleasing lustre, imparts a 
delightful diversity of colours to 
every thing on which it shines, will 
suggest fresh hints: at night ter 
thousand sublime objects will en- 
tertain us ; unnumbered orbs of 
light roll over our heads, 
keep our thoughts agreeably em- 
ployed. 
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abundant matter on which to em- | 
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tenseness of mind, brings a lan- 
guor on our spirits, we may Lave 
recourse toa books. In them (if 
juciciously chosen) we shall be 
sure to meet wii!s rational amuse- 
ment, something that will instruct 
as wellas please; will make our 
hours glide easily along, and yet 
prevent their being lost, 


Dear to the Gods ambrosia prov’d, 
As dear are books, where they're belov’d; 
They’re still the mind’s delicious treat, 
Its healihful most substantial meat ; 
The soul’s ennobling sprighily wine, 

| Like nectar sweet, and as divine : 

_ Castalian springs did ne’er produce 

| A richer, more spirituous juice. 

| When by’t inspir’d we fearless rise, 
And like the giants, brave the skies ; 

| Pellion on Ogsa boldly lay, 

From thence both earth and sea survey; 
On them the huge Olympus throw, 
Then to the tow’ring summit go, 
Thence take a view of worlds on high, 
From orb to orb with plessure fly ; 
Still upward soar, until tle mind 
Effects does in their causes find, 

And them pursue till they unite 

In the bless’d source of truth andiight.” 


/ 


--———— 


ETO ES A EE PEI AE I OY 


But none can be.thus happy in 
solitude unless they have an in- 
ward purity of mind, their desires 
contracted, and their passions ab- 
solutelv under the goverment of 
their reason. Learning without 
virtue will not, cannot, bestow fe- 
! licity. Where there is an interna, 
| disturbance, a tuinult of thought, 
a consciousness of guilt, and an 
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and | anxiousness of soul, there can be 


No easy reflections, no satisfying 
pleasures. No, there must be in- 


If at any time we find that too!’ nocence, calmness, and a true un- 
strict an attention, (go great an ia- | derstanding ef the value of things, 
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before the mind can find an enjey- 
mené and complacency in itself. 
To render a retired life truly a- 
greeable, there must be piety as 
well as human knowledge, incor- 
Tupt morais, as well as an insight 
into nature; a 
wealth, at least no eager solicitude 
for it; being weaned from the 
world, from its vanity, its applause, 
its ceasure, from all the means it 
has of enticing or disturbing, all 
that ican give or take away ; for 
without an absolute independence 
on all things here we cannot pro- 
perly be saidto enjoy ourselves, 





and unless we do so we cannot be 
happy alone, M. fT. 
VARIETY. 


@RIGINAL AND SELECTED 


For the Lady’s Miscellany. 


From the Glasgow Courier. 


Theatre Royal.—Last night pre- 
sented the most crowded house 
we have witnesse] curing the af- 
ter season, being for the benfit of 
Mr. Mathews. The admirable 
performance of that Gentleman 
manifested how highly deserving 


disregard of | 





i 





he was of this mark of the public | 


favour; but to us_ the chief attrac- 


tion of the evening consisted in ;: 
| that Mr. 


perceiving in one of the boxes 


‘young Mr. Pringle (son of Cap- 


tain Pringle, of Caledon, in ral 
county of Tyrone, nephew to the 











late general Pring!c) sharing in an ii 


amusement to him perfectly new 
which he beheld with delight. 
But afew wecks since this young 
Gentleman about 22 years old, 
and his two sisters, were entirely 
strangers to the blessing of sight 
all of them having beea born blind 
but tuey are now so far recovered 


that they have already learned. 


their letters. They were opera- 
tedon by Mr. Adams, the cele- 
| brated Oculist, from Exeter, who 
we most anxiously wish will be a- 
gain induced to visit this country, 
where, by this unrivalled skill and 
his humanity tothe poor, he has 
done so much good. Indeed we 
hope some public mark of respect 
will be shewn him previous to his 
return, to induce him to do so. 
We have beeninformed that Capt. 
Pringle’s family is nearly connec- 
ted to our celebrated countryman, 
Dr. Babingdon,professor of Chem- 
istry at Gay’s Hospital in London. 


In consequence of reading the 
above article, a Gentleman of this 
City wrote to Captain Pringle 
wishing to know if the facts there- 
in stated were correct ; upen re- 
ceipt of which Captain Pringle po- 
litely sent the following answer : 


CaLepon, September 9, 1811. 


S1r—I have this day the honor 
of your letter of the 4th inst. and I 
feel great pleasure in assuring you 
Adams has most com- 
pletely succeeded in my three chil- 
Saorges as well as many others in 
| this country. He is at present in 
Dublin, but, whether he will re- 
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turn to London by way of Scotland, | 


I cannot inform you, I shall trans- 
mit your letter to him, and no 
doubt, he will inform you of his 
intentions. 


Ihave the honer to be Sir, 
your very obedient servant. 
JOHN PRINGLE, 


ee 


* One kind kiss before we pfrart.’ 


A young lady having purchased 
an assortment of music at a ware 
house situated in the western part 
of Philadelphia,on her returning to 
the carriage recollected a piece 
whichshe hadneglected tobuy.‘Sir,’ 


‘said sheonentering the shop,‘there 


is one thing which I have forot,and 
which I must now request you to 
give me !’ ‘And what is it,’ asked 
the young music seller. “It is sir, 
(replied she, hesitating and whin- 
ing over the titles of the music she 
had in her hand) it is—“ one kind 
kiss before we part.” The gay 
youth vaulting instantly over the 
tables saluted the fair stranger. It 
is scarcely necessary to inform 
the reader, (who will recollect the 
song, ‘one kind kiss before 
we part,’) that it was an air ofa 
less touching nature than the one 
given by our hero which the lady 
expected to receive. 


EE ee 


APHORISM. 
Accidents- Accidents sometimes 
happen from which a man canno?é 


well extricate himself, wichour a | 


spice of madness. . 
s . 

















) this city. 
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NEW-YORK, December 28 1811. 


** Be it our task, 
To note the passing tidings of the times. 
o- 

On the morning of the 16th inst. wo 
distinct and severe shocks of an Earth- 
quake were felt at Norfolk, Virginia. 
The houses were much shaken, and se- 
veralclocks stopped. The secondshock 
threw a pipe of wine off the skids in 
Commerce street. A shock less violent 
was felt at Richmond same time- 


ROBBERY and FIRE. 

A few dayssince, while Mr. Z. Gris- 
wold was inthis city, his store at Dan. 
bury, Connecticut, was destroyed by 
fire. An Indian and Mulatto, on whom 
some of the goods were found; were ta- 
ken up, anda close examination, con- 
fessed, first, the robbery, and then, that 
after they took as many goods as they 
could carry off, set fire to the desk. 
They are safely lodged in Danbury Jail, 
and well secured with irons. Mr. Gris 
wold’s loss is between 4 and 5000 
dollars 











== 
Aaron Burr a former Vice. President 
of the U. States, lately arrived in Eng- 
land, from France, in poverty and al- 
most in rags. 
—— 


Birth—The Princess of Bavaria has 
been delivered of a son, whieh has been 
baptized Charles Anthony Maxemilian 
Joachim Zephirie Frederick Memrad— 
that’s all. 

FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE. 

A pamphlet, entitled, Truth, in Sim- 
plicity, or, a pursuit afier her—Being 
reflections on hearing a Sermon, on 
Universal Salvation. Lately preached in 
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sFlarrted. 


On Monday evening last by the rev. Dr. 
Romeyn, Mr. George Gallagher, of the 
house of Walsh and Gallagher, to Mise 
Ann Fane Murray, daughter of Fohn B. 
Murr ay, e87- 


Sfun.esq.to *tiss Laura Smith, daugh- 
ter of Gen. Samuel Smith. 


At Portsmouth, Fokn Fayben, io Miss 
Citherine Dennett. 


At Barwhieh, Ambrose Allen to Miss 


Sarah A. Norton. 


At Penfield, Oliver Kingsbury to Miss 
Charlotte Penfield. 


At Albany, Fohn Dennis to Miss Sa- 
rai: Turner. 


At Albany Henry Guest, to Mrs. Fane 


Steel, 


4+ Albany. Fohn Redington, esq. of 


Scnoharie County, to Miss Laura Wades, 
of Vermont. 


dt St. Mary's Wm. Sinclair, of New- 
York. commander of gun boat 164 to Miss 
Euphemia Johnston. 


At Newarh, Elias B. Crane, to Miss 
Ami B. Congar. 


A 5" SSFSGSGGSGGGI SS 
Diced, 


On Monday last of a lingering disorder 
M:. Thomas Gibson, Painter. 


On Monday at the house of Mr. Abra- 
ham Russell, Mrs. dnn Stockholm, aged 
58 years. 


On Tuesday morning last, of a lingers 
ing tilnese, Capt. George Hussey, ago 


33 years. 
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At Baltimore, Christopher Hughes, 








On Saturday ‘morning last, after a 
short il’ness, Mr. Charles Gardner, Stit- 
| tor, an ald inhabitant of this city. it. 


At Portsmouth Mrs. Peddazzi—in y 
Deland, at the house of William Bullen, 
esy M. D. Sauth Mail Mrs. Quinlan. 


At Cork, inthe 87th year of his age, 


Sir Rod ert Warren, Bart. 
At Berwich Mrs. Esther Lord; . 


aged 90. | 





In Exeter Simnen Ladd esq—-In Barne 
stable, Hon Ebenezer Bacon esq. 


At Middletown Mrs. Mary Starv; 
aged 28. 





| In England Major General Shewles— 
At Albany, Mrs. Elizabeth Bleeker; 
_aged 87. 


At Schoharie, Mrs. Sane Fiooman 
aged 78. 





At Newark ohn Sealeont- 

Departed this transitory life 6n Friday 

| the 13th ult. after a lingering illness, in * 
the 28th year of his age, Mr. George A. 
| Wray.a native of Ireland, and many 
\years are spectadie inhabitant of Phila- 
delphias Mild and unasuming, he endear+ 
| ed himself to a numerous circle of friends 
and acquaintances by the urbdnity of his 

-manners Possessed of all the domestic 

 wirtues which constitute an affectionate 

| husband and tender parent, his early 

| death will lorg be regretted by anafflicted 

| widow and four infant children. 

| Whatever farce the boastful hero plays, 

| Virtue alone has majesty in death, ' 
| And greater still the more the tyrant 
frowns,” 








On Welnesday evening last, Mr. Si- 
mon Lawsit. 

Suddenly, on the 29th September last, 
at Atakapas, Orleans Territory, in the 


Sed - ? 
35 year ofher age, Mrs. dna Kersiaw. 
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Apollo struck the enchanting Lyre, 
The Muses sung in strains alternate.” 


SELECTED. 
For the Lady’s Miscellany. 


DPD 

Mackwalter presents his compliments | 
to the Editor and will be obliged to him | 
for an insertion of the following new’ 
words, wrote by Sir John Stevenson | 
for S. Holden’s collection of the most 


esteemed old Irish Melodies. 
SWIFT FLY THE HOURS. 


New words to the old Melody of * O- 
pen the Door Softly.” 

Swift by the hours when in youth's 
happy day 

Love and wine wreathe the garland of 
Pleasure ; 

Mi:th on our brow sheds it’s fostering 
ray, 

And life is a bountiful treasure. 

Oh ! swift fly the hours when in youth’s 
happy day, 

Love and wine wreathes the garland of | 
pleasure. 


| 








| 


Near to our hearts is the magical chord | 
That vib’rates to sympathy’s finger ; 
Fondly we hang on a sigh or a word, 
And, *raptur’d, by beauty we linger. 
Oh ! dear to our &e, 








Sweet is the time when in union of goul | 
Each cheek with a smile is enlighten'd ; 
Care flies abash’d from the wine-blush- 
ing bowl, 
Each eve by good humour is brighte:,’ 
Oh ' sweet is the, Kc. 


! 
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OLD TRUAGH 
The sun inthe wave dipt his lingering 
ray, 
| And dew dropping skies wept the ab- 
sence of day, 


When sunk on the ear were the sounds 
of the fray. 


Twas then o'er the heath flew the white, 
bosom’'d fair, 

Allloose on the swelling breeze floated 
her hair, 

And her dark-rolling gaze spoke the 
soul of despair. 


( 
{ 
| 
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No tear left her eye nor no sigh ’scap’d 
her breast, 

Whilst round her lay many a hero in 
rest, 

And the bloed-glutted raven retir’d 
from his feast. 


How weak was his groan, as it pass’d 
by her ear, 

_How low droop’d his head, the sad 
moment was pear, 

As‘ neath an old oak lay the warrior so 
dear. 








| She shrick’d his love’'d name, as she 
| sprung o’er the heath, 


All cold on her lip she received his last 
| breath, 


And clasp'd her soul's idol, but clasp’d 
| himin death. 


THE WANDERING HARPER. 
New words to the old Irish melody 
of ‘* the Unfortnnate Rate” 
| Oh ! many mountain-I wearily measure, 
And far have I wande.’d on Erin’s 
| green shore, 
| 





This harp ismy only companion and 
treasure, 
When welcom’d at sweet hospitality’s 
door ; 
, Then list, gentle youths, whilst I sing 
you a ditty, 


| 
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I learnt in dear Connaught, the soil;of | FOR SALE at this OFFICE, 
my birth, The 8, 9, 10,11 and 12th, Volumes 
Ye maidens attend, whilst the tear drop of the LADY’S WEEKLY MISCEL: 
of pity we % L ANY, handsomely bound and lettered. 
Shail fail like a crystalline gem to the Price $1 50 cents, per volume. 
earth. ; 
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For the Lady’s Miscellany, Checks, Cards, Handbills 


AND PRINTING IN GENERAL, 7 : 








HYMN. Neatly and correctly executed, ch 
‘I mourn thine absence, dearest Lord; reasonable terms; and goods FS 
My anxious heart can find no rest, (of any kind) will be taken 


When will my God again return, 


in filart payment,—at the 
‘When sliall my soul again be blest. fiart fay ’ 


Offite of the 














Without thy love, I cannot live; LADY’S MISCELLANY . 
Thy presence, cheers my drooping souls a rey 
Come Holy spirit - Heavenly Dove, au - 
Come take my heart, @ take the whole: | CARPET WEAVER. 
|| The subscriber, respectfully solicits if 
‘I weep because my heart’s benumb’d > the patronage of the Lady‘s in this city, . a 
Affections too indifferent seems, as carpet weaver.—he is an aged man, ‘3 
ree . _ || and wishes to employ his time in this rH 
‘My spirits flag, I’m dark and dumb; || 1.) as weaving has been his general t 
Come Saviour clense my soul again. profession, he wih be thankful for, and { 
will strictly attend to all orders left for 
Come and again thy love reveal him at No. 12 Henry street, ' 
Sprinkle afresh my thirsty Soul August 17th 1811. Join Jones. 


Come Lord, | trust, I long to feel ckididgny ti tapi 


That Jesus is my alin all. Thomas H. Brantingham, has removed 


to No. 145 Broadway, where he conti- f 





‘LF Also lets & leases houses & lots, on rea- 
To sink beneath a blaze of noon sonable commision.— Also the ; lease of 
EZBON. 2 houses, & an annuity. Also for sale 30 


O send a ray of powerfull'ght ° hues to Procure money on Mortgages, 
Whick issues from the Heavenly sun, {| notes of hand & deposits, buys & sells t 
And bids thus darkness soon depart, houses, improved farms, & tracts of land ; 








farms, several with good improvements, 
——— will be sold low, goods & property of e« 
very sort taken in payment, or any who 
TO Mrs. E B. forms a company tickets & draw for the : 
Fair lady will you truly say, different farms will be libevaly paid for it 


' | Also a skilfull farming man with a good 
‘What here will make our sorrows flees || chatacter; will meet with encouragement 
Light up a smife in breast of woe, i by applying as above. ) 


And ne’er to perish by a foe. ‘ 
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Which once obtain’d will ne’er depart, 
And give us peace in ev'ry smart, 

+ It has an emblem rich and fair, 
The same | wish you to declare, -" f 
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